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pansion, together with the efficiencies of each 
conversion of energy, are very good, as is also the 
short third chapter on indicator diagrams. In 
the fourth chapter, on air-compressors, exception 
may perhaps be taken that reciprocating air- 
compressors have been’ described under the names 
of firms which make them, rather than under 
headings derived from differences of design, 
though, otherwise, the description of these com¬ 
pressors is good, as is also that of the turbo¬ 
compressors in chap. v. In the sixth chapter, 
devoted to the transmission of compressed air, 
there is but little discussion of the principles of 
loss of pressure by friction, the author in this 
matter relying on Peek’s well-known book. 
Coming, in the eighth chapter, to the machines 
making use of compressed air, coal-cutting 
machines first receive attention, and the principal 
machines employed in Great Britain arte described. 
The description of rock-drills in chap. x. is 
accomplished chiefly under the names of firms 
making these drills, which is not an interesting 
procedure from a technical point of view. Men¬ 
tion is made of the use of compressed air in haul¬ 
age and conveying, while in the twelfth and final 
chapter the transmission of power by compressed 
air is compared with that by electricity. In this 
it is stated that-the cost of generating compressed 
air compares favourably with that of generating 
electricity, a statement with which few will agree. 

The book in its later parts is disappointing and 
does not bear out the promise of its early chap¬ 
ters, so that, altogether, it does not do justice to 
its title. Within these limitations, it is, how¬ 
ever, clearly written, while the assistance in 
elucidation which a number of worked problems 
give is a commendable feature. 

Bill's School and Mine. A Collection of Essays 
on Education. By W. S. Franklin. Second 
edition- Pp. 102. (South Bethlehem, Penn¬ 
sylvania r Franklin, MacNutt, and Charles, 
1917.) Price 1 dollar. • 

The new edition of Prof. Franklin’s brightly 
written essays, with their advocacy of education 
in the “ Land of Out-of-Doors ” and of the claims 
of sensible science to a prominent place in school 
curricula, is enriched by a new essay on “ Educa¬ 
tion after the War.” In this paper he deals 
effectively with the unfriendliness towards science 
teaching prevalent in certain influential circles. 
Science, he urges, is finding out and learning 
how, whereas most people think of it only in 
terms of its material results. To quote Prof. 
Franklin: “It is now as much a mistake to 
oppose the fullest and widest possible develop¬ 
ment of Finding Out and Learning How as'it 
was years ago to oppose labour-saving 
machinery; only it is quite necessary to make 
readjustments for the conservation of character 
and morals—and physique ! Indeed, this neces¬ 
sity has shown itself most distinctly in our re¬ 
luctance to make just such readjustments among 
those- whose labour has been so wonderfully 
‘ saved ’ by machinery ! ” 
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Flat-foot in Young Women. 

This deformity is exceedingly common among the 
young women of our nation, and it is not for lack 
of opportunity that it is studied so little. The present 
fashion of short skirts presents to us now an excep¬ 
tional chance of finding out the extent of this evil. 
If the short skirt oe destined to be permanent, it will 
be unique among the numerous fashions of women. 
The chance is here and now, and may not return. 

Among certain negro races flat-foot appears to be 
normal, and in them perhaps it is an adaptation and 
a feature of their evolution. It is not so among us, 
and cannot be classed among the variations which 
are studied by biometricians. 

Impressed by the sight of so many flat feet which 
young women are exhibiting below their short skirts, 
I made an observation of 355 persons of about the 
age of fifteen to forty-five, and noted the proportion 
of flat feet to normal ankles and feet, and I found 251 
with definite signs of this defect. This represents a 
serious disability in this group for active life in the 
strenuous days to come, all the more because the 
persons noted belonged to the more favoured classes, 
living in a large and prosperous town. In addition to 
these, I noted about 200 more cases, which can only 
be classed as “ borderland cases,” and further investi¬ 
gation convinces me that there are more than 70 per 
cent, of our youngef- women and girls thus hindered 
from full locomotive and mental activity. 

There are two main reasons why this deformity is 
important—first, that it is ugly and produces an un¬ 
gainly gait; secondly, that walking and standing are 
rendered painful by it, and therefore unduly exhausting 
to the nervous system. I venture to say that if the 
attention, of Mr. Fisher and the Board of Education 
were directed to Prof. Keith’s valuable booklet, “The 
Human Body,” they would not be long in doubt that 
flat-foot in girls is a pressing matter for them to 
consider, w-hile they can. Prof. Keith points out that 
in all joints, except the knee-joint, the bones ate kept 
in apposition by muscles and not by ligaments, that 
the arch of the foot is maintained by the steady and 
continuous reflex action of muscles, that the act of 
standing is an extremely complex act involving many 
muscles, and that all the time messages are passing 
from these to the centres in the spinal cord, from 
which other messages are being issued to co-ordinate 
the muscles in their action—a state of things well 
calculated to add much to the exhaustion of nervous 
centres when carried on with broken-down arches of 
the feet. 

The series of cases I have described here is too 
small for any generalisation, but it is worthy of the 
notice of education authorities and their expert ad¬ 
visers. It is not a matter for investigation only by 
medical men. They are chiefly called upon to treat 
the deformity when it has come to a painful and 
gross form,- and-the clinical method of examination, 
with the foot raised, or even observation of the bare 
foot in standing, is not enough for the discovery of 
the slighter degrees of it. It needs to be observed 
from behind when the person is walking, so that the 
full degree of working defect may be known. 
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I submit that this is a matter for early attention, 
and for a system of remedial foot-drill in schools for 
our growing' children. M.D., F.R.S.E. 

May 1 


Classical Education and Modern Needs. 

A review by Mr. H. G. Wells in Nature of 
April 19 contains the following words: “This claim 
is pressed even more impudently by Mr. Livingstone 
in his recent ‘ Defence of Classical Education.’ He 
insists that all our sons are to be muddled about with 
by the teachers of Greek up to at least the opening 
of the university stage.” 

This is a complete misrepresentation of my views, 
the more gratuitous because in several passages I 
insist on the importance of not teaching Greek and 
Latin to those boys who are unsuited for them— e.g. 
on p. 241 : “ It ought to be a first aim ... to avoid 
diverting boys with mechanical or scientific tastes, who 
have no aptitude for linguistics, into studies that will 
be barren for them.” {The context shows that the 
studies referred to are Latin and Greek.) 

With regard to the present system of “compulsory 
Greek,” after pointing out that it was an undesirable 
system, maintained on the ground that without it 
Greek teaching would, in present circumstances, 
disappear in many important educational areas, I 
remarked that “it would be possible, almost without 
opposition,” to abolish it if such facilities were pro¬ 
vided for the study of Greek as would put it within 
the reach of all boys in secondary schools who wished 
to learn it. This does not seem to me an impudent 
claim; it would be -easy to satisfy; and I imagine that 
no one would take exception to it. 

R. W. Livingstone. 

Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, 

April 23. 


Mr. Livingstone’s letter is satisfactory, so far as 
it goes, in promising to spare such boys as are un¬ 
worthy of classical blessings, but I think many of the 
readers of Nature will see in its phrasing just that 
implicit claim to monopolise the best of the boys for 
the classical side of which I complain. We do not 
want the imbeciles, the calculating boys, the creatures 
all hands and no head, and so forth, for the modern 
side. We want boys for scientific work who may be 
not “ unsuited,” but eminently suited for Greek and 
Latin, in order that they may do something better 
and more important. I write with some personal ex¬ 
perience in this matter. I am very much concerned 
in the welfare of two boys who have a great “ aptitude 
for linguistics,” and would make excellent classical 
scholars. I think I can do better with them than that, 
and that they can serve the world better with a 
different education. In each case I have had to in¬ 
terfere because they were being “ muddled about with ” 
by the classical side masters, and have got Russian 
substituted for the futile beginnings of Greek. The 
fart remains that Mr. Livingstone does, under existing 
conditions, wish to retain compulsory Greek. 

H. G. Wells. 


The Frequency of Snow in London. 

In Nature of May 3 Mr. L. C. W. Bonacina directs 
attention to the number of days on which snow was 
observed respectively at Wandsworth Common and 
in the neighbourhood of Hampstead during the early 
months of 1917. Incidentally he expresses some doubt 
as to the accuracy of the Wandsworth Common 
observations. 
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That it is possible for considerable variations in 
weather to exist over the hundred square miles or so 
of territory comprised within the metropolitan area is 
a fact I had hitherto regarded as within the limits 
of common knowledge. The variations observed 
during the recent winter months are clearly indicated 
in the following table, which has been compiled mainly 
from information given in the Monthly Weather Re¬ 
port of the Meteorological Office. The table shows 
for eight stations situated in and around London the 
number of days upon which snow or sleet was observed 
during each of the five months November, 1916, to 
March, 1917. The results for April are not yet avail¬ 
able. For purposes of comparison I have also in¬ 
serted in the table the records made at Wandsworth 
Common and at Mr. Bonacina’s station, which may,- 
I suppose, be assumed to be at Parliament Hill. 
Mean results for the whole of the ten stations are 
given at the foot of the table. 


Days with Snow or Sleet, November , 1916 -March, 

1917. 


Statian 


Total 

Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb* March] for the 
5 months 


Camden Square ... 1 

Enfield . 1 

Greenwich (Royal 
Observatory) ... 1 

Hampstead (Parlia¬ 
ment Hill) ... 1 

Hampstead (Reser¬ 
voir) . 3 

Richmond (Kew 
Ohsetvatory) ... 2 

South Kensington 
(M e t eo r ological 

Office) . i 

Tottenham . 1 

Wandsworth Com¬ 
mon ... ... 2 

Westminster ... 2 
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Mean of the ten 

stations . 1-5 3-2 12-9 3-9 103 31-8 

The table shows, in the first place, that the number 
of days upon which snow was observed at Wandsworth 
Common was in fair accordance with the mean 
results for the whole of the ten London stations. The 
total number in the five months was, It is true, some¬ 
what smaller, but was at the same time in excess of 
that recorded at four of the ten statioris, viz. Camden 
Square, Enfield, South Kensington, and Tottenham. 
The greatest divergence between the Wandsworth 
Common and the mean results was in January. The 
number of days with snow was then much smaller 
than at the two Hampstead stations, and was appre¬ 
ciably smaller than at Greenwich, Richmond, or West, 
minster. It was, however, larger than at the other 
four stations already quoted, so that if we begin to 
doubt the accuracy of the Wandsworth Common ob¬ 
servations we must not stop there. We must question 
also the records made at important official stations, 
such as Camden Square and South Kensington. 

The local variations which may exist in regard to 
such an element as snow (much of which came last 
winter in the form of fleeting showers) is clearly shown 
by the fact that while the total number of falls at Par¬ 
liament Hill in the five months agreed precisely with 
the Greenwich record, it was appreciably smaller than 
at Hampstead Reservoir, little more than a stene’s- 
throw away. Fbfdk. J. Brodie 

30 Loxley Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 
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